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ABSTRACT 

Colleges and universities have moved to develop online 
courses that are independent of time and place, but equal effort and 
financial commitment have not been given to the development or licensing of 
support services that accompany these courses. Services should be available 
at the same times that academic courses are, yet few institutions provide a 
full array of academic and administrative services that can be accessed at 
any time from any place. Evidence is also mounting that services designed to 
serve distance learners also better serve students who live on or near 
campus. Institutions must move towards a model in which services are designed 
around the needs of the student, not the institution. A variety of services, 
such as business office functions, bookstore purchases, financial aid, 
admission, registration, library, advising, career counseling, and testing 
need to be modified for learners whose work schedules or physical distance 
impede them from traveling to campus. The growing use of technology requires 
new student services. In addition, the distance learning environment may be 
associated with unique learner needs that demand the development of new 
services. (SLD) 
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About the Southern Regional Education Board 
Distance Learning Policy Laboratory 

At its June, 1999, meeting, the Southern Regional Education Board approved the 
establishment of the SREB Distance Learning Policy Laboratory. Building upon the work of 
the Educational Technology Cooperative and the Electronic Campus., the Policy Laboratory 
seeks to reduce or eliminate existing or potential policy barriers to distance learning activities 
in three broad areas: access, quality, and cost. The Policy Laboratory’s main objectives are: 

• Assessing educational policy issues that are identified as barriers; 

• Establishing policy baselines of current practices, procedures and strategies; 

• Assisting states and institutions as they develop ways to use technology to improve 
quality, expand access, and reduce costs; 

• Establishing trial or pilot efforts with State Partners to test new distance learning 
approaches or strategies; 

• Promoting state-level policy changes via existing SREB organizational arrangements 
and agreements; 

• Developing and testing agreements among institutions and states; 

• Utilizing the regional platform to serve as a clearinghouse for states and institutions to 
discuss policy issues and concerns; and 

• Measuring the implementation of policy changes in the SREB states and widely 
disseminating the results. 

The SREB Distance Learning Policy Laboratory is supported in part by a grant from the 
United States Department of Education Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education’s (FIPSE) Learning Anytime, Anywhere Partnerships (LAAP) program. The 
contents of this report were developed under the grant but do not necessarily represent the 
policy of the Department of Education, and you should not assume endorsement by the 
Federal Government. Additional support has been provided by a grant from the Stranahan 
Foundation of Toledo, Ohio. 
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Executive Summary 



Student services play a direct, critical role in student success, including students’ academic 
performance, psychological growth, and program or certificate completion. While colleges 
and universities have moved rapidly in the past decade to develop online courses, even 
complete degree programs that are independent of time and place, equal effort and financial 
commitment have not been given to the development or licensing of support services that 
accompany those courses. Services should be available at the same times that academic 
courses are, yet very few institutions provide a full array of academic and administrative 
services that can be accessed at anytime from anyplace. 

Furthermore, evidence is mounting that services designed to serve distance learners also 
better serve students who live on or near the campus. Institutions must move towards a 
model in which services are designed around the needs of the student, not the institution. 
Institutions that can provide quality, convenient services that are available at all times and in 
alternative formats are more likely to distinguish themselves from their peers and to grow 
their enrollments. 

Therefore, a variety of traditional campus-based services, such as business office functions 
(including tuition, fee, and other payments), bookstore purchases, financial aid, admission, 
registration, library, advising, career counseling, and testing need to be modified for learners 
whose work schedules or physical distance impede them from traveling to campus. The 
growing use of technology in both on-and-off campus education demands new student 
services (such as technology training) as well as new delivery formats (such as the Internet) 
for all students. 

In addition, the distance learning environment may be associated with unique learner needs 
that demand the development of new services. Findings from the Policy Laboratory survey 
show that students typically report a higher satisfaction with the active, self-directed learning 
required by distance courses. Flowever, some students are unprepared for the amount of 
self-discipline required or have unrealistic expectations as to the time, effort, and skills 
necessary to succeed. Distance learning is not appropriate for all students and learning styles. 
Because distance learning places a greater responsibility for learning on the student, it may 
require specialized services to support the learning process. 
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Principles and Recommendations 



The Distance Learning Policy Laboratory has adopted four guiding principles surrounding 

Student Services for distance learners: 

• The distance learning environment, which places a greater responsibility for learning on 
the student, requires specialized services to support the learning process. 

• The provision of online, flexible services benefits both on- and off-campus students, as 
well as institutional efficiency. 

• Collaboration pools resources, saves costs, and reduces duplication to provide a greater 
depth and breadth of services. Collaboration on both state and regional levels can 
achieve economies of scale that no single institution could maintain alone. 

• A learner-centered Customer Relationship Management model is fundamental to 
ensuring that instructional activities and support services truly meet student needs. 

Within these guiding principles, the Student Services subcommittee offers the following 

recommendations for consideration by the Distance Learning Policy Laboratory Leadership 

Group, SREB, and institutions in its member states. 

1 . Institutions should ensure that all students have comparable and adequate access to 
needed services whether they are traditional, non-degree, part-time, distance, disabled, or 
“home” students of the institution. 

2. Institutions should develop and provide realistic previews of the distance learning 
experience for potential students during the recruitment process. 

3. Institutions should provide orientation for all distance learners that adequately 
prepares them to use technology, manage their time, and regulate their learning. 
Orientation should inform students about all institutional policies and available 
student services. 

4. Institutions should develop a mentor program for distance learning to motivate students, 
model appropriate behavior, tutor academic needs, and provide academic 
advising/support. 

5. Institutions should work to develop a learning community through a centralized 
Web portal designed specifically for distance learning students. 

6. Institutional leaders should be encouraged to develop new and innovative funding 
models, such as unbundling and fee packaging, to meet varying student needs. 
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7. Institutions should consider outsourcing services to other institutions, consortia, or 
outside vendors to provide services where appropriate. Partnerships with third-party 
providers may be very beneficial in terms of financial savings realized by the institution, 
as well as in the breadth and quality of services available to students. 

8. Multiple institutions should seek to collaborate with one another, in consortial or similar 
arrangements, to offer services and achieve economies of scale wherever possible. 

9. The Electronic Campus should develop greater capacity within its Web site to provide 
students with robust evaluative tools for comparing courses, programs, and institutional 
requirements. 

10. SREB is encouraged to pursue its efforts to establish a regional “learning network” of 
support services to provide increased levels of service for students as well as financial 
benefits to states and institutions. The regional “gateway” should focus on those services 
that provide advantages that a single institution or state could not achieve on its own 
while “leveling the playing field” by sharing resources across the region. 

1 1. SREB and its member states should work with the Southeastern Library Network 
(SOLINET) to assess the feasibility of creating a virtual regional library network that 
would link the various state library initiatives together through a common Web portal. 



Introduction 



There is little debate that student services play a direct, critical role in student success, 
including students’ academic performance, psychological growth, and program or certificate 
completion. The availability and breadth of service offerings mediate the relationship 
between students’ ability, motivation, and academic performance. Historically, American 
colleges and universities have sought to provide an appropriate and conducive learning 
environment for their students, constructing campus “learning communities” and support 
service structures that provided for all learner needs from housing to health care and food 
services. For most traditional campus-based learning experiences, creating “full service” 
support that responded to student needs meant establishing and maintaining facilities and 
personnel integrated into the campus environment: a central library facility, offices for 
admissions, registration, career counseling, etc. that were staffed and open during traditional 
business hours. The support services were constructed to serve everyone, even if only a 
limited number of students opted to utilize the services. 

The explosive growth of community colleges in the 1960s and 70s, with a focus on serving 
an older, part-time and “non-traditional” population of students, forced changes in support 
services away from the traditional 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. model to accommodate changing 
learner needs. While still oriented to the campus, more and more institutions found the 
learners required evening operating hours, telephone registration, and different approaches to 
extend services beyond the campus. More services became optional and were targeted to 
specific learner needs, but there was a central core of services that remained — and still 
remain — designed around the campus or learning site. 

Yet learning today does not necessarily center around a physical location. In the age of 
“anytime anyplace” education, where technology allows students to be hundreds miles from 
a campus, — indeed, many may never set foot on the physical campus from which they will 
earn their degree — the campus-based model of delivering services will not work. 

According to the recent Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree or Certificate Programs 
publication from the regional accrediting bodies, 1 an institution’s responsibility to provide 
student services begins at the initial point of contact with prospective students. Once a 
student has been admitted to a program of study or has been enrolled in a course, 
institutions have an obligation not only to deliver academic content, but also to provide 
support that encourages students’ intellectual growth. While colleges and universities have 
moved rapidly in the past decade to develop online courses, even complete degree programs 
that are independent of time and place, equal effort and financial commitment has not been 
given for the development or licensing of support services that accompany those courses. 
Services should be available at the same times that academic courses are, and at least provided 
in the same asynchronous formats where applicable. 



Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree or Certificate Programs (2000). See http://www.sacscoc.org/commpub.asp 



However very few institutions provide a full array of academic and administrative services 
that can be accessed at anytime from anyplace. A recent survey of Electronic Campus 
students and administrators conducted by the Distance Learning Policy Laboratory found 
that the majority of student services are offered only on campus during the traditional office 
hours of 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. This creates a great barrier to the academic success of 
distance learning students, the most of which (47%) classified themselves in our survey as 
“completely remote with no face-to-face contact.” Students whose primary study hours are 
at alternative times, late at night, and after campus business hours are placed at a significant 
academic disadvantage in accessing necessary services. Policies must be addressed in order to 
support the development of “virtual” service functions that can be accessed at a distance in 
real time, interactive environments. 

Furthermore, the changing expectations of students, coupled with the growth of virtual 
technologies, may require campuses to redesign their delivery structures. Evidence is 
mounting that services designed to serve a distance learner also serve the student who lives on 
or near the campus. Convenience — the ability to transact business and to secure services 
when needed — is becoming the watchword for a growing number of institutions. Students 
of the “information age” are accustomed to services being available “24 x 7” with prompt 
response from service providers. They will not expect to travel from one office to another 
and repeatedly provide the same information in order to register, pay fees, buy their books, 
purchase a student ID, etc. Rather, they expect to be able to conduct multiple transactions 
in a single procedure — all from the convenience of their desktops. They can bank this way, 
order tickets, and even renew their drivers’ licenses. Thus, they also expect to be able to drop 
a course, pay a fee, or access a library database from the same computer. 

According to the 2001 Campus Computing survey, however, more than 70% of colleges and 
universities cannot yet process credit card payments over the Internet, and 45% do not offer 
online registration. As Green (2001) notes, “the issue ahead for campuses is not just 
eCommerce. . .but a broader set of eServices issues which support the instructional mission 
and enhance a wide array of campus services.” The change from providing separate services 
based on individual functions conducted at different locations to an integrated, seamless 
process will be challenging and costly. But institutions that are creative and flexible enough 
to meet changing student needs, including the needs of both on- and off-campus students, 
are more likely to witness student satisfaction and enrollment growth. 

The availability and ease of access to essential services for the remote student may be the 
most challenging issue for institutions engaged in distance learning because of the significant 
cost involved in both developing new services and redesigning on-campus services for non- 
campus based students. While some institutions have moved to make their support services 
flexible and accessible to all students at any time, others have found it easier to develop 



2 An online survey was placed on the Electronic Campus Web site, Web sites of affiliated institutions, and emailed to 
Electronic Campus coordinators. Data on the format and availability of services was collected between October, 2001 
and February, 2002. N of student respondents = 2 67; N of institutional administrators = 88. To view the instrument, 
see www.electroniccampus.org 
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parallel service functions for distance learners through separate outlets rather than waiting for 
campus-based student service offices to reorganize their business practices. Whatever 
approach or model is pursued, providing needed support services remains a central 
requirement, and establishing new ways to provide these services a real challenge. In this 
paper we explore various alternatives or options for providing services for distance learners. 
We encourage states to establish and develop policies that will encourage and support 
institutions, systems, and consortia to accommodate the distance learner. 

To achieve this goal, a variety of traditional campus-based practices, such as business office 
functions (including tuition, fee, and other payments), bookstore purchases, financial aid, 
admission, registration, library, advising, career counseling, and testing need to be modified 
for learners whose work schedules or physical distance impede them from traveling to 
campus. The growing use of technology in both on-and-off campus education, furthermore, 
demands new student services (such as technical support and IT training) as well as new 
delivery formats (such as the Internet) for all students. While there has been notable progress 
and a commitment of resources to prepare faculty for teaching in the technological 
environment, there has not been consistent, widespread commitment to provide support 
services for distance learners. For example, distance learning students typically begin their 
study with differing levels of computer knowledge and experience. They may require 
technical training in basic computer and platform use prior to beginning a distance learning 
program, just as faculty do. In addition, the distance-learning environment may be 
associated with unique learner needs such as community building, mentor support, and 
development of self-regulated learning skills to reduce feelings of isolation and increase 
student retention. 



Meeting Student Needs 

Customer Relationship Management: Meeting the Needs and Expectations of Students as 
Customers 

In private industry, the growth of Web-based technology and eCommerce has changed the 
nature of interaction between businesses and their customers. Customers are now 
empowered by access to a wealth of information and the ability to comparison shop prior to 
making informed decisions. Coupled with that empowerment is the rising level of 
expectations customers place on businesses to use technology to centralize customer 
information, have it instantly available at all times, and simplify varying transactions into a 
single, seamless process. The process of attracting, attaining, and retaining customers has 
therefore become highly competitive — a strategic focus in itself. Effective management of 
customer relationships can serve as a type of branding; it can differentiate companies from 
their competitors who sell the same product but may not be able to provide the same level of 
service. 

Customer Relationship Management (CRM) is the process integrating business functions in 
order to make services more convenient and targeted to the true needs of all customers. 
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CRM seeks to identify customer thoughts and behaviors in order to improve upon existing 
customer relationships. Rather than organizing the business around functional departments, 
a CRM approach seeks to align its business around transactional processes by integrating 
both front- and back-office systems, as well as IT applications, in order to create consistent 
and dependable service. For example, customers should not have to provide the same 
information each time they interact with a different organizational department. Successful 
CRM involves the development of a single communication channel that links together all 
possible points of entry in to a seamless, integrated process. 

Institutions must move towards a CRM model in which services are designed around the 
needs of the student, not the institution. Just as in private industry, the growth of Web- 
based technology in academia grants students the power to select among a greater variety of 
institutions and courses with the simple click of a mouse. Students today do not have to 
enroll in a single “home” institution; rather, they can take courses from several institutions 
simultaneously in order to find the best content that meets their needs and time schedules. 
Institutions that can provide quality, convenient services that are available at all times and in 
alternative formats are more likely to distinguish themselves from their peers and grow their 
enrollments. 

Client satisfaction and quality control are not new business models. But in a typical CRM 
approach, the entire organization works together in an integrated manner under the single 
goal of meeting customer needs. Implementing CRM requires redesigning functional roles, 
reengineering work processes, and motivating people to support the new approach. In 
adopting a CRM model, institutions would need to organize business processes around 
student needs rather than functional areas. As Kalakota & Robinson (2001) note, Most 
companies consider themselves customer focused, but in reality, they are product focused.” 
The same could be said of institutions, which are focused on research within the various 
academic fields and the “product” of instructional content, not necessarily the needs and 
perspectives of the students. 

A major theme of the regional accrediting bodies’ Best Practices document on the essential 
elements of instructional quality is the institutions’ obligation to continually assess, revise, 
and improve upon student services. 3 One way to assess and improve quality is through 
customer feedback and involvement. In a CRM process, the customer is utilized as a more 
active participant in both the development and delivery of a service or product. For 
example, at Liverpool John Moores University, students are represented on panels that 
review the institution’s business processes; students also contribute by both leading and 
participating in focus groups to define their own service requirements. At the University of 
Central Florida, online surveys are used to develop suggestions for how to improve student 
services for distance learners (Greer, Hudson, & Paugh, 1998). The Distance Learning 
Policy Laboratory student services subcommittee asserts that student input and feedback 
should be a core element of any assessment of student services. 



3 Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree or Certificate Programs (2000). See http://www.sacscoc.org/ commpub.asp 
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Quality Assurance at Tomball College . Tomball College located in Tomball, Texas (part of 
the North Harris Montgomery Community College system; see http://wwwtc.nhmccd.edu), 
set about improving its distance program by capturing student feedback and using that 
feedback to improve student services. Like many institutions, Tomball experienced very 
rapid enrollment growth in its online courses in the past five years, but had a low retention 
rate (less than 40%). In 1998-1999, over 30% of the distance learning students complained 
about the experience and inconsistency of the quality of instruction. The most common 
problems were: poor faculty skills/training, communication problems, unrealistic 
expectations of what distance learning would entail, and lack of student services for distance 
learners. In response, the college took several active steps by: 

1. Training its faculty. Each distance learning instructor is now required to undergo 
formal certification by the Texas Center for Technology and Distance Learning 
(located in the Woodlands, TX). The certification program is offered completely 
online in five modules. 

2. Improving communication. Instructors are required to reply to student questions and 
grade or comment on assignments within 24 hours; students are also guaranteed 24- 
hour access to the course syllabus online. Student-to-student communication has 
been improved by the creation of course chat rooms that allow for student 
discussions. 

3. Increasing the availability of its support services. Now, students are provided with 
realistic information and a self-assessment instrument that helps students decide 
whether distance learning is "right" for them. In addition, orientation to the 
institution, academic department, and course are all provided online. Other online 
services include: help desk, admissions/registration, textbook purchase, library 
resources, and advice on how to best "cope" with distance learning. In addition, there 
has been an increased emphasis on student advisement and online self-assessment 
modules to help students regulate their own learning. 

Student services do play a critical role in student learning and success. After these changes 
were implemented, the retention at Tomball rate had climbed to 75% by Spring, 2001, then 
to 85% for summer, 2001. The number of student complaints has dropped from 214 in 
1999-2000 to 11 in 2000-2001. 

Self-service . A CRM approach also seeks to provide greater, more easily accessible 
information for customers in order to allow for self-service when at all possible. This may 
take the form of posting FAQs on a technical support Web site or allowing students to 
review their transcripts and register for courses online. Granting students more access to 
information, coupled with their ability to perform automated transactions, can allow 
administrators to concentrate on their other, more central job duties. 

Several educational organizations have called for the modification of services that are 
designed around student needs. The “Guide to Developing Online Services” (Western 
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Interstate Cooperative for Higher Education, 2001) stresses that an institution should design 
its online services to be available to a student for whom a trip to campus is not feasible. The 
project has focused on improving student services for distance learners, but recognizes that 
there is also a tremendous benefit for on-campus students when services are provided in a 
flexible format that is independent of time and place. The Guide provides general tips for 
designing effective online services, describes the ranging needs of distance learners, and lists 
good practice examples in delivering services. It stresses the importance of decreasing 
institutional load by making students more active in administrative processes and allowing 
them to have greater access to information and services. 

The WICHE guide outlines a continuum that institutions can follow to gradually increase 
the use of technology in delivering student services: 

1. Post information on courses, curriculum, and student services. 

2. Create links to and from the institution’s Web site to external Web resources for each 
student service, such as financial aid (NASFAA) and career services (monster.com). 

3. Provide Web-based applications for admission and registration. 

4. Provide a Web interface to student records with password protection, so students can 
manage routine transactions themselves. 

A. Allow students to change their contact information and have read-only access to 
transcripts. 

B. Provide self-help services and resources to students, with information on how to 
contact an institutional representative if necessary. 

3. Provide a services campus portal with links to all student services that are available online. 

Services for All Students 

Recommendation 1: Institutions should ensure that all students have comparable 
and adequate access to needed services whether they are traditional, non-degree, 
part-time, distance, disabled, or "home” students of the institution. 

A number of institutions that are moving more services into an anytime/anyplace access 
mode are finding that this approach is very attractive and desired by traditional as well as 
distance learning students. For example, Santa Fe Community College (SFCC) in 
Gainesville, Florida has established a CRM culture that fosters innovation while focusing on 
student learning and student success. To achieve this goal, student services were re- 
engineered in 1998 to be integrated with academics and to ensure that consistent student 
services were available both online and on campus. Eighty percent of all college services are 
now organized under the vice-president for educational services, including: student services, 
student activities, all academic programs and academic resources, staff and professional 
development, academic technology, and financial aid. 

SFCC does not differentiate between the distance and on-campus students; rather, it focuses 
on student learning and the best approach to meet different learning needs and styles. As a 
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result, SFCC has found a higher level of student satisfaction when students are able to self- 
select the mode in which they learn and interact with the institution. 

Yet at many institutions, there are certain populations of students who still face barriers to 
accessing student services to support their education. 

Services for the Disabled . Many students with disabilities experience barriers in accessing 
services provided in an electronic format. As described in the Policy Laboratory's Universal 
Access to Technology and Support parallel report, online courses and services need to be 
designed, from the start, to be accessible by all students, including those with disabilities. 

Just as campus buildings are equipped with accessible ramps, hallways, and bathroom 
facilities, so too should an institution’s virtual services be designed to meet a diverse set of 
physical needs. 

For example, students with visual impairments may not be able to read important online text 
or see graphics, while those with hearing disabilities may miss important audio information 
accompanying a software tool. Web address links are often too long to remember when they 
are spoken aloud, and pull-down menus (such as lists of states or countries of residence) are 
particularly long when provided in auditory form (Johnson, 2000). Software which 
automatically reads Web text often cannot make sense of graphics which are not 
accompanied by alternate text descriptions. Web designers should provide all information in 
several alternate forms, such as audio descriptions of video clips, closed captioning, or large- 
print text descriptions of graphic images that can be printed (Solomon, 2001). 

Presentation of information in several different formats should be automatically built into 
any strategic plan to move services from an on-campus to an online format, as "retro-fitting" 
Web pages in order to meet disability standards is extremely costly and time-consuming. 
Estimates of redesigned instructional courses range from $5,000-15,000 per course 
(Edmonds, 2002). It is much more cost effective to design a Web site with the needs of 
students with disabilities in mind from the beginning. 

Web designers should be familiar with the Internet accessibility standards recently adopted 
by the federal government and use those standards as a baseline to meet minimum 
accessibility requirements. These guidelines, known as the "Section 508" standards, provide 
information and guidance on making Web pages accessible for all students. Web designers 
should also be aware of other resources and ideas to provide maximum accessibility for 
students with disabilities. 4 

Services for “Transitory” Students . Because distance learning allows students to enroll in 
multiple institutions and state systems in order to meet their particular learning and schedule 
needs, it is possible for students to simultaneously enroll in several different institutions — 

4 The Southeast Disability and Business Technical Assistance Center at Georgia Tech is a good resource for educational 
Web designers to get information about accessibility to information technology in education. See 
http://www.@catea.org/ 
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they may even pursue their education without enrolling in a single “home” institution. Even 
though these students have not been formally registered as “belonging” to a certain college or 
university, if any institution offers a course, it has an obligation to provide accompanying 
services to all enrolled students, whether they are “home” students of that institution or not. 
Colleges and universities need to design all of their services with these types of 
nontraditional, transitory students in mind. 

Distance Learning Student Needs and Attitudes: Findings from the Policy Laboratory Survey 

While the majority of services needed by distance learners will be similar to those offered on 
campus, institutions may need to create new and different services geared to the unique 
needs of distance learners or modify existing services in order to deliver them in new and 
different ways. In order to determine the needs and experiences of distance learning 
students, an online survey was placed on the Electronic Campus Web site and Web sites of 
affiliated institutions. 5 Data collection began in October, 2001, and continues to date. 
Analysis of the data obtained to date was conducted in April, 2002, and the total number of 
student respondents at that time was 378. In addition, 88 institution administrators 
completed a parallel version of the survey which asked them to indicate the services that are 
offered by their institution, what hours they are available to students, and in what format 
they are delivered. 

Service Format and Availability . The survey found that the majority of services are only 
offered on campus, from the traditional office hours of 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. While 34% 
of all services are available online, only 16% of all services are available on a 24 x 7 basis. 

This creates a great barrier to the academic success of distance learning students, most of 
whom classified themselves in our survey as planning to complete “all or most” of their 
education via distance learning (46%) through courses that are “completely remote with no 
face-to-face contact” (51%). 

A similar study of 54 college and technical colleges conducted by Southwest Texas State 
University (Luedtke, 1998) found that although distance learners typically require the same 
services available to on-campus students, there are an inadequate number of support services 
available in an online format. The lack of available services for distance students requires 
them to come to campus, particularly for advising and counseling services. This creates a 
great barrier to the academic success of distance learning students. Students who are unable 
to travel to campus or whose primary study hours are at alternative times are placed at a 
significant academic disadvantage in accessing necessary services. 

Core Service Areas 



The Student Services subcommittee decided that each student service area can be 
conceptualized as falling somewhere along a continuum from the most important (critical for 



5 To view the survey instrument online, go to www.electroniccampus.org 
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student success) to least important (a supplementary service that is not critical, but can 
enhance the line of service offerings an institution provides). 

To identify the core services, survey respondents were asked to categorize each student service 
using a 3-point classification scale (1 = critical, 2 = important, and 3 = supplementary), in 
terms of its centrality of to student learning, academic achievement, and social success. 

Importance Ratings . The survey identified several notable similarities and differences 
between students’ and administrators’ perceptions of what “core” services should be (See 
Tables 1 and 2 in Appendix A). 

Combined results of both administrative and student samples found that the five most 
important services were, in order of descending importance: 1 . Registration, 2. Admissions, 

3. Tuition and fee payment, 4. Library Services, and 5. Technical Support. The bottom five 
services were, in order of descending importance: 14. Placement Testing, 15. Career Services, 
16. Pre-enrollment hardware assessment, 17. Pre-enrollment computer skill assessment, and 
18. Health and Counseling Services. 

Colleges and Universities should assess each type of service they offer and consider the 
impact of each on students’ access to education, learning, and academic success. Whether a 
particular service is considered a “core” service area should be carefully considered in 
decisions regarding outsourcing and unbundled fee packages (see the Outsourcing and 
Unbundling sections below). Furthermore, when moving services from an on-campus to an 
online or call center format, institutions should concentrate on making available the most 
critical services first, followed by the less critical offerings. Ultimately, all services should be 
made available to all students, regardless of their physical proximity to the campus. 

Student Demographics 

Findings from the student survey show that they report high levels satisfaction with distance 
learning and the benefits it provides. Distance learning is meeting the needs of 
nontraditional students, most of whom work and/or care for their children. Comments 
regarding students’ experiences with distance learning were mostly positive. Clearly, distance 
learning is having an impact on increasing access to nontraditional student populations who 
are new or returning to higher education. 

The largest percentage of students (30%) are enrolled full-time in 12 or more courses per 
academic term. Furthermore, most (46%) plan to complete all or most of their education 
via distance learning, and most (51%) classify themselves as “completely remote” students 
with no face-to-face contact in their courses. 

About one-third of the students are in the 36-45 age range (33.1%), and another third are in 
the 25-35 age group (32.5%). Most students classify themselves as “suburban” (41.5%), but 
there is also a significant number of students in the “rural” region (38.6%). The closest 
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university is an average of 24.12 miles from where students live and an average of 21.68 
miles from where they work. 

Distance Learning Benefits . When asked their primary motivation for enrolling in a distance 
learning course, the largest percentage of students responded that: “the offerings are more 
convenient for my work schedule” (35.2%), followed by “the offerings are more convenient 
for my personal schedule (such as family demands)” (19.9%). 

When asked whether they would have enrolled in higher education if distance learning were 
not available, a significant number of students (39.4%) responded that they would not have 
enrolled otherwise. Though the majority of students did report that they would seek some 
form of postsecondary degree through traditional, on-campus study (56.1%), when asked 
why or why not, many of these answers (N = 56) were followed by qualifying comments 
such as (in order of descending frequency): 

Yes 

• Yes, but it would have taken longer time/fewer classes at a time 

• I would enroll on campus to get the education/courses I need 

• Yes, but it would have been difficult to do 

• I would enroll on campus because I do not like distance learning 

• Yes, but I prefer online classes 

• Yes, but I would have a degree that does not interest me as much 

• Yes because there are not enough courses available in an online format to complete my 
degree 

No 

• No, due to my work schedule 

• No, distance learning is my only option 

• No, due to family care responsibilities 

• No, due to the distance to campus 

• No, due to financial reasons 

• No, due to a physical disability 

• No, because courses I need are not available locally 

Overall, most students report being “very satisfied” with distance learning (37.8%), followed 
by ratings in the “satisfied” category (25.9%). The average satisfaction rating was 1.94, 
which corresponds to a rating of “satisfied.” 

When asked why they were or were not satisfied, several advantages of distance learning were 
mentioned (N = 155; presented in order of descending frequency): 
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• The learning is self-directed/I am learning at my own pace/The format fits my learning 
style 

• Distance learning fits my work schedule 

• Distance learning provides greater flexibility 

• Distance learning fits my family responsibilities 

• Distance learning provides greater attention from and better interaction with professors 

• Distance learning is allowing me to complete my degree 

• Distance learning saves commuting time 

• Distance learning is providing an opportunity for career advancement 

• Distance learning better accommodates physical disabilities 



Delivery of High-Quality, Just-in-Time Services for Distance Learners 

Realistic Recruitment of Prospective Students 

Recommendation 2: Institutions should develop and provide realistic previews of 
the distance learning experience for potential students during the recruitment 

process. 

Institutions must be sensitive to the needs of distance learners and ensure necessary access, 
either by delivery of these services in new and different formats, by extending/expanding the 
current services, or creating arrangements with other providers. Although distance learning 
can provide many benefits, it is not appropriate for all students and learning styles. The 
accrediting bodies (2000) state that prior to admitting a student into a program, the 
institution should take steps to provide information that is “sufficient, fair, and accurate” 
regarding: 

• Hardware and other required technologies, as well as the technical competence 
required 

• Costs, payments, and refunds 

• Curriculum design, course length, and learning objectives 

• Available support services 

• Student responsibilities and potential challenges of learning in a technology-based 
environment, including the level of personal discipline required 

Institutional responsibility begins at the initial point of contact with prospective students, 
who must be given an accurate description of the distance learning experience in addition to 
course offerings and program costs. Even though most students reported high levels of 
satisfaction with self-directed learning and minimal direction from the instructor, they also 
qualified their comments with statements about the amount of time and effort required by 
distance learning: 
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• I've learned the material in most classes by myself at my own pace, but you must be self- 
disciplined and motivated enough to succeed. 

• It is much harder doing it alone, but I feel like I have learned the courses better [sic] . 

• There is more independent reading and studying, but it is a more enriching learning 
experience, which translated to a better learning, including better knowledge retention. 

A survey of adult distance learning students conducted by the University of Central Florida 
identified the two qualities most related to success in online learning: time management and 
self-motivation skills (Greer et al, 1998). Though the majority of students in the Distance 
Learning Policy Laboratory survey reported high levels of satisfaction with the self-directed 
learning style required in online courses, many students may be unprepared for the amount 
of self-discipline required or have unrealistic expectations as to the time, effort, and skills 
necessary to succeed. The Policy Laboratory survey revealed that several students reported a 
preference for face-to-face interaction and traditional lectures: 

• There are too many weekly assignments. This does not occur when you are in class physically. 

• There is too much time wasted reading all classmates' comments that you would not have if 
one were in the classroom. Reading sentences takes much longer than listening to instructors or 
student opinions in the classroom setting. 

• I miss the classroom interaction. 

• I like the traditional classroom better and would rather have face-to-face time. 

Prospective students need adequate information in order to decide whether distance learning 
will fit with their learning style. One way of addressing this problem is through the use of 
realistic recruitment processes. Realistic recruitment is often used by businesses to decrease 
turnover and increase job satisfaction among newly hired employees. It typically involves a 
“realistic preview” (RP) of the position, or the presentation of all of the pertinent 
information about a job — both the good and the bad — without any distortion. Realistic 
Previews can screen out those who will later be dissatisfied in a job and better prepare new 
hires for the job experiences ahead of them. RPs typically increase job tenure, commitment, 
and performance, as well as lower initial expectation levels, decrease attrition from 
orientation programs, and reduce job turnover. 

Why realistic previews work . In a meta-analytic review of several RP studies, Wanous, 
Poland, Premack, and Davis (1992) suggested that “unmet expectations” on the part of new 
employees are frequently reported. New hires often view their organizations as not having 
lived up to what they perceived as an agreed-upon arrangement in terms of organizational 
climate and actual job responsibilities. Providing realistic job information to applicants 
results in a better understanding of the job and what it will require. This allows for self- 
selection out of the organization if applicants do not possess those skills or interests, as well 
as a better person-organization fit among those who accept the position. Increased fit is 
hypothesized to result in higher levels of job satisfaction, lower voluntary turnover, and 
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higher levels of performance. Accurate understanding of job requirements allows for new- 
hires to prepare coping responses to problems before they actually arise. 

Like new-hires to an organization, first-time students, whether new to a particular institution 
or to distance learning in general, are often unsure of what the distance learning experience 
entails and unclear about what their role as a learner will be. As described above, students 
often report dissatisfaction with the amount of time spent communicating via email and chat 
rooms; they also report frustration with a lack of prompt and unambiguous feedback from 
professors, technical difficulties, feelings of isolation, and lack of personal, face-to-face 
interaction. Students are often unprepared for the amount of self-discipline, time, and 
motivational commitment distance learning requires. Yet the distance learning process can 
be highly rewarding for those students who value self-regulated, active learning. 

Realistic Previews can serve several beneficial functions for both students and institutions by: 

• Establishing role clarity for students 

• Developing realistic expectations and coping responses among students before problems 
arise 

• Identifying “at-risk” students or skill development requirements 

• Allowing students who prefer face-to-face interaction to self-select out of distance 
learning, saving both students and institutions time and money 

• Increasing student retention and degree or certificate completion 

Several institutions have done a good job at providing a “peek” of the distance learning 
experience. The Community College of Southern Nevada, St. Petersburg College, and 
Brevard Community College all provide a screening instrument in the form of a simple 
questionnaire that provides instant feedback on whether or not students fit the profile of a 
successful distance learning student. 

While these efforts are commendable, many Web pages geared to potential students could be 
improved upon in several ways. For example, several merely provide a list of skill 
requirements for distance learning; these Web pages should be more detailed and specific 
than they typically are. Students need concrete examples in order to form accurate judgments 
of their ability to succeed in the distance learning environment. Vague phrases such as 
“requires time management skills” do not provide enough information for students to make 
an accurate assessment of whether they have the time management skills specific to the 
requirements of an online program. Detailed, realistic examples based on the experience of 
real students can provide a single frame of reference with the same meaning to all students. 

Constructing a realistic preview. Content should focus on the most important aspects of the 
activities that a distance learner will perform, those most related to course or program 
withdrawal, and the aspects of distance learning that are the most misperceived. For 
example, a few students in our survey cited an interest in distance learning because they 
heard it was less time consuming, but reported a frustration with the amount of time 
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distance learning courses actually require. Furthermore, distance learners often cited a 
conflict between the requirements of their family and/or work and those of their education. 
Students must be prepared for this conflict before enrolling in a distance learning program, 
and provided with training in how to best manage these types of problems. 

In order to be most effective, realistic previews should be drawn from actual student 
experiences. Information that comes from real students will be more believable, effective, 
and memorable: It will have a greater impact. One of the most commonly used procedures 
for developing realistic previews is the “critical incidents” technique. This technique asks 
incumbents with experience in the job role to detail actual, significant episodes that have 
occurred in the course of their day-to-day jobs, how problems were actually handled, and the 
result of that action. Focus groups of experienced distance learning students could be used 
in a similar manner to describe critical incidents that occur during a course term. 

Using a critical incident process to develop realistic previews can serve an additional role in 
helping institutions evaluate existing services and maintain ongoing quality assurance. As 
previously discussed, part of a successful CRM venture is to actively seek and utilize student 
feedback to improve service offerings. The regional accrediting bodies (2000), furthermore, 
assert that institutions should undertake the continuous assessment of student services in 
order to maintain and improve their quality. 

Once critical incidents have been collected from real students, these descriptive paragraphs of 
actual incidents should be clearly communicated; and, in order to be most effective, they 
should be provided to prospective students as early as possible in the recruitment process. 
Thus, it may be helpful to display the previews prominently on prospective student Web 
pages prior to any further information on Web-based courses and programs. 

Orientation Programs 

Recommendation 3: Institutions should provide orientation for all distance learners 
that adequately prepares them to use technology, manage their time, and regulate 
their learning. Orientation should inform students about all institutional policies 
and available student services. 

The traditional array of services provided for an on-campus student may not be appropriate 
for the distance learner or it may need to be provided in new and different ways. One service 
that will need to be delivered in an alternate format, as well as to cover content unique to 
distance learning, is student orientation. 

Orientation should focus on preparing distance learners for all aspects of the independent, 
often remote, learning experience. Distance learning places high demands on the individual 
to remain task-focused, particularly among working adults who are trying to juggle their 
education with competing career and family demands. Distance learners may require pre- 
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training in the areas of information literacy, self-study, and time management as well as the 
online communication norms specific to the institution or academic department. 

Students may require training in study methods and learning styles specific to the distance 
learning environment, such as self-discipline, active learning, and working independendy. 
The Policy Laboratory survey found a significant need among distance learning students for 
“distance learning coaching” services. A comparison between student and administrator 
ratings of the importance of “distance learning coaching” shows that students place a 
significantly greater importance on this needed service than do administrators (2, N = 

287) = 18.802, p < .000. This finding is significant, given the range restriction among 
administrators, who rated all other services as more critical than student respondents did. 

In addition, students will require a more in-depth preparation for using technology such as 
email, Internet, and course platforms, as well as how to contact tech support in the event of 
any problem. Findings from the Distance Learning Policy Laboratory survey also show that 
students report high levels of frustration with technology-related problems: 

• The timed quizzes were faulty at times and booted me off in the middle of taking them. 

• There is no one to contact for immediate help with problems such as online tests that don 't 
junction properly. 

• I experienced horrible network issues. Their Internet outages are frequent and long 

• Have had a lot of trouble with teleconferencing. There is no assistant from remote site 
personnel. 

• My last online class was cancelled due to server problems. 

• Problems arose with the system and having access to it or having postings properly noted. 

Students should not be expected to learn and adapt to using course platforms on their own, 
and instructors should not be expected to bear the burden of training students to use the 
software or course platform in addition to teaching course content. In a survey of student 
services conducted at the University of Central Florida, distance learning students suggested 
that orientation should concentrate on technology training, specifically, how to use the 
institution’s Web-based course platform, online library catalogue, and Internet search 
engines (Greer et al., 1998). The accrediting bodies (2000) emphasize that technical support 
is a central service that must be provided for all distance learners, and that it should be 
provided through both technology help desks and pre-training, each of which are equally 
important to student success. Training in the use of course platforms and related software 
programs can prevent potential problems, while support desks can guide students through 
problems as they occur. 

Orientation should be provided to all students and should be accessible at all times — not 
only at the start of an academic term or calendar year. Distance learning courses do not 
always follow a traditional academic term schedule, and courses may be compressed into 
shorter formats or extended across longer timeframes. Therefore, orientation needs to be 
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